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THE SCOTTISH CHURCH CASE 

AND THE QUESTION OF CHURCH IDENTITY 

THE Scottish church case, which for the time has dwarfed 
all other political issues in Scotland, arose out of the union in 
1900 of two of the three great Presbyterian churches, viz., the Free 
Church, which was constituted after the Disruption of 1843, and 
the United Presbyterian Church, which was itself the result of the 
union in 1847 of the Secession (1733) and the Relief (1752) 
churches. 1 The Union of 1900 was received with almost uni- 
versal approval and seemed to remove some of the reproach which 
had long lain at the door of Scottish Presbyterianism of unjustifi- 
able schism and separation. To say that every disruption and 
secession in Scottish ecclesiastical history has taken place on politi- 
cal grounds, or at least on grounds of church government, would 
not be strictly accurate, for there has also been on every such occa- 
sion a distinction if not of theological form yet of theological spirit, 
and the Seceders of 1733 as well as the Free Church Disruption - 
ists of 1843 were evangelicals as contrasted with the dominant 
"moderates"; but between the three great Presbyterian churches 
as they existed prior to 1900 — the Established Church of Scot- 
land, the Free Church of Scotland and the United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland — the only cause of division evident to the 

1 The principal divisions and reunions of Scottish Presbyterianism to which the 
author alludes in this article may be represented graphically as follows: 
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The question-mark under 1900 indicates that the continued existence of the 
Free Church outside of the Union was the point in dispute. — Eds. 
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outsider was the fact or the principle of establishment. With re- 
gard to this fact or principle the Established Church and the United 
Presbyterian Church represented the. two extremes. The latter 
was purely voluntary in character ; but it did not make the fact or 
principle of voluntaryism a condition of membership or of ordina- 
tion, nor did the Established Church on its part make the fact or 
principle of establishment such a condition. The Free Church 
occupied a middle position. It believed in a theoretical establish- 
ment and practised an essential voluntaryism. It had committed 
itself in the past to the principle of establishment as the Church 
of Scotland itself had never done; but after half a century of self- 
support it developed much more practical sympathy with the 
voluntaryism of the United Presbyterians, and like the latter 
body it passed resolutions of a semi-political character calling for 
disestablishment and disendowment. Like the others it had 
never made the principle of establishment a condition either of 
membership or of ordination. 

With regard to doctrinal position all three churches were in 
practically the same position. Substantially they all held by the 
Confession of Faith. The United Presbyterians had indeed led 
the way in passing a declaratory act, not amending the Confession, 
but explaining that certain logical extremes and alternatives need 
not be held as the only interpretation of that instrument. In par- 
ticular this declaratory act asserted, as was natural in what "was 
preeminently a missionary church, that nothing in the Confession 
should be held to bar the preaching of a "free gospel." Later, in 
1892, the Free Church followed the example with a permissive 
declaratory act, leaving those who preferred the ancient form free 
to accept the Confession in an unqualified sense. The Estab- 
lished Church has not in any way amended or qualified the Con- 
fession, not because its members have not desired the relief but 
because of doubts as to the competence of the Assembly to alter 
even its subordinate standards without permission of Parliament. 
The United Presbyterian declaratory act was passed unanimously. 
The Free Church act provoked a secession — the Free Presbyte- 
rian Church — and left a body of malcontents within the Free 
Church itself. It must not however be supposed that the United 
Presbyterian Church was less orthodox than the Free Church. It 
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was only more homogeneous. The Free Church had doctrinal 
parties, and its advanced and dominant section was largely iden- 
tified with the " higher criticism." It is one of the ironies of the 
present situation that the Union, which heavily reinforced the 
orthodox party in the Free Church by the addition of the great 
moderate body of United Presbyterians, was the occasion of the 
revolt and defection of the old guard of orthodoxy in the Free 
Church. The question of the higher criticism did not rise before 
the law courts but it has been a prominent factor in the situation. 
A certain publication called a Polychrome Bible has appealed 
wildly to the terrified imagination of the Celtic adherents of the 
Free Church. With the higher criticism the United Presbyterians 
had little to do, and the declaratory acts of the two churches were 
separate and independent acts. The difference between the two 
churches was confined to the theoretical position which the Free 
Church had taken up regarding a possible establishment ; and 
even that difference disappeared if reference were made to the 
original documents of the United Presbyterians, for the " Judicial 
Testimony" of the Seceders (1739), which has never been repudi- 
ated, adheres to the Covenants. 

The Union consummated in 1900 was hailed as a great step 
towards unity and met with almost universal approval. It had 
been long in contemplation, and in each of the two churches it 
was carried through in proper form according to the constitution 
of a Presbyterian church. It has been claimed that on a matter 
of such importance the congregations should have been consulted 
directly by a kind of plebiscite; but a plebiscite, though natural 
enough in Congregationalism } is as revolutionary in a Presbyte- 
rian church as it is in a representative democracy, and as a pro- 
posal it was little more than the obstructive protest of a defeated 
minority. In any case the Union was the consummation of a 
long movement and was not sprung upon the people of the 
churches; and it is significant that, in the critical times which have 
followed the decision of the House of Lords, there have been no 
defections. The congregations which went into the Union re- 
main in it in spite of the transfer of property. 

The United Presbyterians entered the Union unanimously, the 
Free Church by a majority vote only. It is true that the majority 
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was 642 to 27, but the minority probably represented a much 
larger body of opinion in the church than its numbers seem to in- 
dicate. It had steadily dwindled as the Union became more and 
more certain of accomplishment; but could the decision of the 
House of Lords have been foreseen it would have been very much 
more considerable. It was unfortunate that this minority was 
confined mainly to the Western Highlands and was influential 
neither in numbers, wealth nor learning. It was also unfortu- 
nately not on a self-sustaining basis. There was probably a hope 
that circumstances would compel the minority to acquiesce in the 
Union or prevent them from maintaining an attitude of schism; 
and nothing was done to safeguard the financial position of the 
minority whose churches, manses etc. were claimed as the prop- 
erty of the United Church. Doubtless the point was well con- 
sidered, but to one outside ecclesiastical courts it does appear that 
generosity was lacking in the treatment of the minority by the 
majority. Even an obscurantist minority has its rights when it 
merely stands by the status quo. Its members were practically 
expelled from the church because they would not change. It is 
true that their churches and manses had been built and their 
salaries paid largely by the Lowlanders who wanted the Union; 
but they had long been accustomed, and encouraged, to regard 
themselves not only as the salt of the earth but as the salt of the 
Free Church, which was more important. Of late years defer- 
ence to their Highland virtues had become hypocritical when it 
was not perfunctory. Nevertheless this deference seemed to 
justify them in maintaining an opposition to a Union in which 
their importance would have been diminished greatly, for the 
United Presbyterians were exclusively Lowlanders. 

Whatever may have been the hopes of the church leaders, the 
minority did not acquiesce but appealed to the law courts to have 
it declared that they were the Free Church of Scotland and were 
entitled to all the property of that body as it existed before the 
Union in 1900. The action was brought before the lord ordinary 
of the Scottish court of session, and decision was given against 
them. They appealed to the second division, and the decision of 
the lord ordinary was unanimously sustained. Then appeal was 
taken to the House of Lords, and there they secured a judgment 
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declaring them the true Free Church of Scotland and therefore 
entitled to the property, of which they have since been put in 
possession. 

The grounds of their appeal were, first, the doctrinal defection 
of the Free Church from the Confession of Faith, as shown by the 
declaratory act of 1892, and, second, the entering into a union 
with the United Presbyterian Church in 1000, leaving the question 
of establishment an open question. The defence of the majority 
was that the declaratory act involved no defection from the con- 
fessional standard, and that, if it did, the change was entirely 
within the church's competence; and, secondly, that the doctrine 
of an establishment never had been a standard, that, if it had, it 
had not been departed from because it remained an open ques- 
tion, and that the change in any case was within the church's 
competence. 

It is difficult to see the relevance of the purely doctrinal issue, 
because the Union was subsequent to the declaratory act and 
those who raised the action had, by remaining in the church, 
been consenting (although protesting) parties. The seceders who 
formed the Free Presbyterian Church in consequence of the de- 
claratory act would have been the proper parties to raise this 
issue. It must however have been admissible, for it was dealt 
with at great length; and a cynical public had the entertainment 
of seeing the Lord Chancellor Halsbury pose as a theologian, 
while Mr. Haldane, the subtlest philosophic mind in England, 
vainly strove to convince him of the possibility of what philoso- 
phers call an antinomy and theologians, more modestly, a mys- 
tery. The lord chancellor was neither to be convinced nor daunted 
and valorously applied the yea or nay of criminal law to the rela- 
tions of God to His universe and to man. The other judges more 
wisely declined this issue and based their decision simply on the 
concrete question of the establishment principle, which by a major- 
ity they declared to be a fundamental and essential principle of the 
Free Church as constituted at the Disruption in 1843. The policy 
of leaving the establishment principle an open question at the Union 
they declared to be inadmissible and a mere subterfuge; a Union 
upon the basis of an open question, a merely colorable union; and 
the United Church, a church without a religion. They based 
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their decision entirely upon the documents, which they termed 
the articles of a church's association, and they brought the prop- 
erty of the church under the strict interpretation of the law of 
trusts. They refused to accept the church's own interpretation 
of the documents and emphatically denied the power of the church 
to alter the terms or depart from the letter of the documents or 
articles of its association. When the counsel of the United Free 
Church claimed that the church had the right to amend its own 
standards of faith and doctrine, the judges demanded documentary 
evidence that the claim, to spiritual independence had ever been 
made, or being made had ever been sustained by the state. The 
claim to legislative power or spiritual independence they dismissed 
as incompatible with the law of trusts; and they held that, inas- 
much as the United Free Church did not take the same attitude 
to the question of establishment as the Disruption Fathers had 
done, therefore the members of the Free Church who had con- 
sented to the Union had ceased to be the Free Church and were 
bound to denude themselves of the property which had belonged 
to that church. They did not deny the right of two churches to 
unite; but, since one of the two must surrender some essential 
principle or at least consent toi regard it as an open question, they 
laid it down as the final decison of the law that such a union in- 
volved a breach of trust and therefore a loss of all the property 
of one or other or both of the uniting bodies. The question of the 
actual intentions of those who had contributed to build up the 
property of the church was held to be decided by the wording of 
the documents. As a matter of fact, the largest part of the prop^ 
erty of the church has been acquired since 1870, when the Free 
Church declared that there was no bar in principle to union with 
the United Presbyterians; but this fact was not pressed on the 
attention of the law lords. Since the decision it has been made 
much of, and it will doubtless be duly considered in framing the 
legislation which is now seen to be inevitable. Similarly the 
court did not consider whether the minority were capable of ad- 
ministering the immense property handed over to them in trust 
or whether it was not a greater breach of trust to fail in adminis- 
tration than to leave the establishment principle an open question. 
This however is probably a political rather than a legal issue. 
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The interest of the case from the point of view of political science 
is its bearing, first, on the relations of church and state and, second, 
on the question: what constitutes the identity of a church or in- 
deed of any other association or institution? On the first point 
it is sufficient to say that it reduces every free church in the British 
Empire that has a creed to the same position of dependence on 
the state which the established churches occupy, without the com- 
pensating advantages of state endowment and recognition. In- 
deed one might go further and say that it places the free churches 
in a worse position than the state churches as regards independ- 
ence, for it subjects them to the obscurantism of their most dis- 
contented members. In these days Parliament is not likely to 
interfere with the doctrinal standards of a state church so long as a 
conventional deference is paid to authority. Certainly no individ- 
ual can sue a state church for breach of trust, while a free church 
is open to such vexatious proceedings. 

On the second point the decision of the law lords involves the 
assertions that every solemn declaration made by a church or de- 
nomination at the time of its origin is essential and fundamental 
and perpetually binding; that the church as a church has no power 
over its standards, subordinate or other; that to depart from any 
of its principles is a breach of trust; and that to maintain such a 
departure deprives the church of its identity and constitutes it a 
new association, with a new set of articles having no relation to 
the old, and with no right in its property. The establishment 
principle was declared to be a fundamental and original article 
of association of the Free Church, and Dr. Chalmers was freely 
quoted to show that he repudiated voluntaryism and would have 
no dealings with voluntaries. In fact, Dr. Chalmers's main argu- 
ment for an established church is found in his economical writings; 
and to place a disputable economic conclusion on the same footing 
as a belief in the resurrection of the Lord Jesus Christ as an es- 
sential basis of a church's life is, to say the least of it, a curious 
consequence of the decision. However there can be little dispute 
about the fact that in relation to the question of an establishment 
the body of Free Church opinion has changed. Opinions may 
differ as to the importance attached to it at any time in the his- 
tory of the Free Church: it never was a condition either of mem- 
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bership or of ordination: 1 but there is no doubt that the Free 
Church in 1900 attached less importance to it than did the Dis- 
ruption Fathers in 1843. The question is: had its members any 
right thus to change ecclesiastical values? They claim that they 
had; and, since the decision, the need for spiritual independence 
has reconciled many to the loss of property. The assertion of 
legislative power — for that is what spiritual independence means 
— has been so emphatic that even judges who base decisions ex- 
clusively upon written documents must be convinced that this 
claim is really an essential part of Scottish Presbyterianism. The 
identity of a church, according to the law lords, depends upon its 
acceptance of its original documents. One wonders what those 
lords would say should the identity of the former United Presby- 
terian Church and the ownership of its property be disputed on 
the ground that, in the original official document of the Secession 
Church from which it sprang, "Judicial Testimony" was sol- 
emnly raised against the state for failing to enforce the penal laws 
against witchcraft! The identity of a church which claims and is 
allowed spiritual independence must rest on something else than 
mere acceptance of early documents, drawn up in the light of the 
enthusiasms and the prejudices of the moment and expressed in 
the language familiar to the then living generation. 

Wherein does the identity of a church consist ? The theory of 
the House of Lords, as we have seen, is that it consists in identity 
of doctrine. This theory was disputed by the counsel of the United 
Free Church and it has been rejected by the leaders of that church. 
To the lord chancellor's question: "If there is such a thing as a 
church, ... is not identity of doctrine one of the component 
parts of the identity of the church?" jMr. Haldane answered 
" No." The lord chancellor seemed inclined, throughout the hear- 
ing, to identify liberty and license, and he pressed the difficulty 
that, with the liberty of modifying its doctrine, the church might 
become Roman Catholic or even Mohammedan. Confronted 
with these considerations, Mr. Haldane qualified his denial. 

1 Except in so far as it is involved in the Confession of Faith, which deals 
with the relation of the civil magistrate to the church. 
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I answer no [he said], because the church has power to change doc- 
trine; but in order to do that, it must be the church, and it ceases to be 
the church if it repudiates certain things which are vital to its existence, 
the headship of Christ, His word as the only rule and, I think, also the 
Presbyterian form of government. 

But the leaders of the church are bolder than its counsel. They 
explicitly deny that the identity of the church depends on the 
stereotyping of its doctrine, and assert that from the dangers of 
liberty, which loom so large before the eyes of the lord chancellor, 
the spirit of God, acting in the church, will preserve His church: 
a statement which may not carry much weight in a court of law, 
but suffices none the less to differentiate the church from all other 
associations, as something more and other than a human associa- 
tion. A few days after the decision of the House of Lords was 
rendered, Professor Dods declared: 

Come what will, a church is bound to maintain her right to alter her 
confession. It is essential to the very nature of a confession that a 
church has the right to change it. A church's confession must be the 
real expression of the mind of the church as presently existing. A 
church cannot merely say: this was the confession established by law 
on this basis and whose emoluments we are inheriting. It cannot 
merely say: this confession we received from our fathers and we have 
accommodated ourselves to it until now we are quite cast in its mould 
and have got our beliefs squared with its form and have abandoned 
whatever could not be restricted by its bounds. If the confession of a 
church is to be true, it must be the free utterance of her actual belief. 
The confession, in short, must be the confession of the church, and 
not the church the church of the confession. She must make it and 
not it her. 

Another leader of the church, Principal Rainy, characterized as 
"ungodly" the view that the church has no power to change its 
confession. 

But if the identity of a church does not rest on identity of doc- 
trine, on what does it rest? The question may, perhaps, best be 
answered by asking: wherein does the identity of any association 
consist? For the church is, like other associations, an organiza- 
tion of the environment for the attaining of certain ends and sat- 
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isfying certain desires and aspirations of men. That these aspira- 
tions are spiritual and higher than other aspirations for which 
other associations exist, does not alter the positive and political 
character of a church as distinct from its spiritual and mystical 
character. It is an organization like the state or the family or the 
clan, the club or the lodge, the trust or the trade union; and it 
shares with them a certain common character, of course with cer- 
tain very obvious differences. What then is the identity of any 
other association ? Does it consist in its being faithful to its origi- 
nal object or plan ? Hardly, for it is only minor and, in a sense, 
artificial and consciously created associations that have any mem- 
orandum or statement of the ends which they were formed and 
organized to attain. The great primitive associations grew up 
naturally to meet a pressing but quite unformulated demand. 
They did not begin with a written constitution. The state, the 
family, the clan, had each its object, which the political theorist 
no doubt may formulate; but it is only for science that such an 
association can remain faithful to an unwritten constitution when 
conditions are changing. An unchanging association implies not 
only the permanent and unvaried existence of the aspiration to 
which it corresponds, but the permanence of the environment, 
which, as a matter of fact, is profoundly modified by the very 
formation of the association. Life and human aspirations and 
human environment were not the same after the institution of the 
family as before it; and changes in the family have slowly become 
necessary on that account. None of the great natural associa- 
tions has remained faithful to its original object, except as that 
may be formulated abstractly by the political scientist; but we 
acknowledge their identity none the less through all their changes. 
Nor in the case of minor and artificial associations which have 
written memoranda or constitutions setting forth their original 
object, can we assert that they remain faithful to it. In name they 
may adhere to it; but there usually has been change, be it recog- 
nized or unrecognized. Generally it is a change to a lower level. 
The first inspiration of the founder is lost. The club or associ- 
ation founded for the promotion of letters or science, or for mutual 
improvement, degenerates by easy stages into the conventional 
club of amusement or recreation. On the other hand there are 
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not lacking notable instances where the original object has been 
transcended, and an association formed for trade and dividend 
rises to a truly national or imperial mission. Such instances are 
afforded by the Bank of England and the East India Company. 
The Bank of England began as a finance company to lend money 
to the government, and its early operations were so much open to 
question from the public point of view that there was no obvious 
absurdity in its being classed with the South Sea Bubble in 1720. 
But its subsequent career has been marked by a public spirit 
which its origin and its constitution give us no right to expect. 
Bagehot's Lombard Street has familiarized most readers with the 
idea that there is a duty which the bank is expected to fulfil as 
guardian of the money market and of the financial stability of the 
United Kingdom. Yet to fulfil this duty it must frequently sac- 
rifice its duty to earn dividends for its shareholders. This par- 
ticular association, then, has acquired a new and a higher end; 
but there has been no breach of continuity or identity. The East 
India Company shows the same elevation above its origin without 
loss of identity. It was organized purely for the purposes of 
trade; it acquired territory in defence of its trade or to promote its 
trade; it became one of the instruments of imperial expansion and 
consolidation, till finally it was forbidden to trade at all. But in 
all this radical change it remained the same East India Company; 
and John Stuart Mill, in penning its final apologia, could deal 
with its continuous history, treating it through all its changes as 
identical with the modest society chartered by Elizabeth. 

The state itself, the greatest of the purely natural organizations, 
has suffered many changes. Throughout all those changes no 
doubt it has remained faithful to the end which political science 
has formulated, viz., the organization of the material, or of part of 
the material, conditions of social life, i.e., the maintenance of law 
and order and security; but this fidelity has not prevented the 
most radical changes. Consider the changes which France has 
undergone in the course of a century. It has been republican and 
absolutist; clerical and anticlerical; conservative and communist; 
and yet through all these revolutionary changes it has retained its 
identity. The policy of a state, domestic and external, may vary; 
its constitution may be thrown into the melting pot; its institu- 
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tions may change and public opinion may alter on all manner of 
questions; but the state retains its identity and may retain it even 
when subject to a foreign conqueror. 

And if change is possible in all the natural associations and 
still more (with the sanction, granted or implied, of the state) in 
all the more deliberate and artificial associations, until the existing 
association may appear to have nothing in common with the ori- 
ginal but the name; and if through all such changes the identity 
of the association is retained; why should the church be unchange- 
able and stereotyped save at the expense of its identity? The 
church is indeed an association of a unique type. It has a dual 
origin, a spiritual and a natural. It is one of the primary insti- 
tutions like the clan, the family, the state; but like the minor and 
artificial associations, it has from the first a written constitution. 
It appeals or appears to appeal to immutable truth as its founda- 
tion, and yet it claims as part of its heritage the legislative right to 
determine its own doctrine. This is no vagary of a modern church 
in legal difficulties. It is inherent in the very idea of the church 
and is based on its spiritual more than on its natural origin. All 
human societies in virtue of the needs they satisfy may be said to 
have a natural legislative power, laying down hypothetical im- 
peratives for their members; but most of them have seen fit to 
resign that power into the hands of the state. But while other 
associations may yield up their legislative right and commend 
themselves to the state as to a feudal superior, receiving back their 
own again in a modified fashion, the church, even when estab- 
lished, has never admitted without reservation the supremacy of 
the state or wholly surrendered its claim to legislative power 
It has tolerated endowment because it hoped either to dominate 
the state or to evade its Erastian dominion. 

The relation of church and state forms one of the most interest- 
ing and instructive chapters in political science. The state, which 
in the abstract has the comparatively lowly function of organizing 
a part of the material environment, has yet come to be supreme 
over all other associations. It was the servant of all; it has be- 
come the master of all. Without the security of law and order, 
no higher organization could continue; and because there was 
much overlapping of institutions and organizations, because the 
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family and the clan and the guild, the feudal system and the mu- 
nicipality could not adjust their spheres, they have all been super- 
seded by or subordinated to the state; and the power which they 
originally had, of being a law to themselves and regulating their 
own members by that law, has been taken from them and ab- 
sorbed by the state. They may have received back again the 
power to make their own by-laws, as a railway company may re- 
ceive such power; or they may be so insignificant that if they do 
not obtrude themselves they will not attract the attention and the 
jealous supervision of the state; but the state brooks no rival and 
admits no legislative authority but its own. The state does not 
deny that changes in the constitution of an association may be- 
come necessary, but it claims the right to initiate or at least to 
sanction such changes. It may even take it upon itself to change 
an institution that has no desire to change: witness its radical 
dealing with educational and charitable endowments. In general, 
although the state cannot prevent changes of opinion and aspira- 
tion among members of an association, it may prevent these 
changes from resulting in changes of organization. The state, it 
goes without saying, is neither omniscient nor omnipotent, and 
modifications may take place without its knowledge or consent; 
but when this modification is great enough to attract notice, the 
state interferes if it thinks the matter of importance. 

The church, however, has never admitted the right of the state 
to deprive it of its legislative power. It still claims to determine 
its own conditions of membership, to lay down its own objects 
and to choose its own methods. The freedom of the church at 
times has, in a sense, been compromised for the sake of endow- 
ments, and Parliament may claim the right to determine the 
creeds and confessions of national churches. But such a claim is 
not pushed very far. The spiritual freedom of the church to de- 
termine its own affairs is not seriously restricted. It modifies and 
adds to and subtracts from its articles, in the main, as it pleases. 
The only thing that is barred is the embodiment of these changes 
in systematic form, or the repudiation of the legally accepted 
formula. There may be a question of honesty for individual 
consciences here (though that is an arguable point), but there is 
not much restraint of the freedom claimed by the church to be 
its own law-giver in its own affairs. 
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In one matter only has the church accepted a position of sub- 
ordination to the state. Its organization rests on material condi- 
tions. It requires, and has acquired, property for the due per- 
formance of its functions, the carrying out of its mission; and one 
of the main functions of the state is to regulate the conditions 
under which property is held and to secure the peaceful possession 
of those entitled to hold it. Even the most perfervent advocate of 
individualism admits this as a necessary function of the state; and 
the church as an owner of property comes under the jurisdiction 
of the state and admits it. This is the reason for the Free Church 
appeal case. Property is involved. The United Free Church 
claims the property by right of succession to the Free Church. It 
claims that the property belonged to the Free Church as a legisla- 
tive body, subject to all the changes possible in such a body. The 
attitude of the court is apparently that the church holds its prop- 
erty in trust; that the terms of the trust are fixed by the ipsissima 
verba of certain documents; and that to change a doctrine after 
acquiring property is a breach of trust. In other words, the 
state, acting through its courts, says to every church : your prop- 
erty or your legislative character. Or, since immobility is death, 
it virtually says: your property or your life. The details of the 
case are not of universal interest, but the aggression of the state 
on the church is. If the state refuses to take the legislative char- 
acter of the church into account in determining the ownership of 
property, it asserts as great a control over the free churches as it 
claims to have over state churches ; and since property is essential 
even to a sect the moment after disruption, it deprives the church 
in all its forms and organizations of its spiritual freedom. 

Yet it must be admitted that the assertion on the part of a 
church of power to change indefinitely its creed or confession is 
somewhat startling; and the natural man is apt to ask, with the 
lord chancellor, where is it going to end? Could a Christian 
church become Mohammedan or a Protestant denomination 
Roman Catholic? To which the answer might be: where is the 
legislative power of the state going to end? Might it not decree 
the absolute abolition of the family or the reestablishment of 
slavery, or legitimize theft and deceit ? Neither church nor state 
will do these things, for neither church nor state is independent of 
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its members, and human nature does not change so radically. 
Omitting the tu quoque, however, there is a question at issue : how 
far can the church change and retain its identity? Even Mr. 
Haldane set up limits — the headship of Christ, the word of God, 
and, in the case at bar, the Presbyterian form of government ; and 
it is to be noted that Professor Dods says that it is the confession, 
not the Christian faith, over which the church has power. How 
far does the power of change go ? 

It is necessary to make a distinction which, if it had been made, 
might have saved the lord chancellor from asking his question 
whether a church could become Mohammedan — the distinction 
between the Christian church and the Christian churches or, as 
we may say with apologies, between the church and its denomina- 
tions. A Christian church or denomination could not become Mo- 
hammedan. All of its members might, but ipso facto they would 
cease to be able or to wish to claim the title of Christian. For the 
Christian religion is in its essence exclusive and claims the sole 
allegiance of its adherents. The sole headship of Christ is the 
distinguishing mark. No amount of legislative power can alter 
the exclusive claim. It may suit the type of mind that loves to 
reconcile the irreconcilable and to "know so many things that 
aren't so" to regard Mohammed as the last of the apostles or 
Buddhism as an esoteric form of Christianity ; but the point at 
issue is not how much may Christianity comprehend, but who is 
its supreme head. The headship of Christ is not compatible 
with the headship of Mohammed or the supremacy of Buddha or 
the equality of the gods of Greece and Rome. There may be the 
most divergent ideas regarding Christ himself. There has been 
Arian as well as Trinitarian Christianity ; but whether the Christ 
be mere man or mere God, he is the head of the church which 
bears his name ; and an organization which repudiated him or 
ignored him, or even subordinated him, might be a church and 
might profess a religion, but it would not be a Christian church 
nor its religion the Christian religion. That is the great limit to 
the legislative power of a Christian church to change its doctrine ; 
but it is a limit which lies in the fundamental laws of thought and 
in the accepted historical fact that Christianity is not, like pagan- 
ism in its decline, ready to accept new gods. 
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For Christianity there is no visible and material organization 
corresponding to the idea of the church universal. The Chris- 
tian church is embodied in Christian churches or denominations, 
and each of these has its own justification for existence. The first 
and greatest is of course that it is Christian. That is the genus 
to which it belongs, and the difference which constitutes it a de- 
nomination or a church in the positive sense is quite another 
matter. In general, we may say that this difference is an empha- 
sis or over-emphasis of some doctrine more widely held, or a pe- 
culiar type of organization which has been evolved with a view to 
promoting in the most efficient way the mission of the church. 

To take a concrete instance: the doctrine of adult bap- 
tism (plus, no doubt, other characteristics in the matter of church 
government) constitutes the Baptists a separate denomination. 
The genus is, as always, more important than the difference. It 
is a fact of cardinal importance which is often forgotten that every 
denomination values its differentiae only because of and in pro- 
portion to their bearing on the realization of the genus. It is 
Christian first, denominational afterwards; and it is denomina- 
tional only to be the more effectively Christian. There may have 
been times and occasions when denominationalism ran mad and 
a sect thought more of its differentia than of its genus ; but such 
excess of denominationalism is comparatively rare. The differ- 
entia is embodied in its subordinate standards, and is not what 
constitutes it a church, but what constitutes it a denomination. 

May then a denomination, in virtue of its legislative power as a 
church of Christ, and as a human association which has not ac- 
knowledged the supremacy of the state, exercise that power so as 
to alter its accepted differentia ? If it so exercises its power, does 
it remain the same ? Does it retain its identity ? The question is, 
to take the same instance, could the Baptists abandon the doctrine 
of adult baptism and retain their identity as Baptists? The 
question is not readily to be decided in the negative, for the nega- 
tive answer stereotypes denominationalism and forbids change 
even in the direction of greater unity among Christians. As a 
matter of fact, denominations have altered their differentiae through 
coming to see that the means they have insisted on for realizing 
the end of the church have not had the importance they once at- 
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tached to them. Take, for instance, the fact that the Secession 
Church came out protesting its adherence to the Scottish Cove- 
nants ; that is, facing backwards. Within a short time we find it 
facing towards the future and voluntaryism. Its leaders had, in 
reality, misstated its differentia, because the language of the Cov- 
enants was still the conventional religious dialect of their age ; and 
it was long before they found the proper expression for the differ- 
entia of their church. Take another episode in its history. The 
Secession had hardly taken place before the Seceders split over the 
burgess oath, forming the two bodies, the Burghers and the Anti- 
Burghers. The point at issue was of some little practical im- 
portance at the time, for the laws of the trade guilds still held in 
Scotland ; but this difference — the attitude of the respective 
bodies to the burgess oath — rapidly ceased to be of any impor- 
tance and early in the nineteenth century the churches reunited* 
Yet it would be absurd to say that either the Burgher or the Anti- 
Burgher organization lost its identity. Views on the burgess oath 
had long been so small an element in the identity of either body 
that the union made no breach in the continuity of their sympa- 
thies. Again, it is but seldom that a denomination is constituted 
by one single difference ; for practical distinctions are not drawn 
with the precision of formal logic. Thus the Baptist denomina- 
tion is constituted by more than its belief in adult baptism. And 
it is conceivable that experience might induce a denomination to 
change or abandon one of its differentiae and yet retain the others. 
It might cease to emphasize a doctrine and retain its form of 
organization. But to put again the crucial instance; is adult 
baptism an essential element of the identity of the Baptist denomi- 
nation? Adult baptism is what the Baptists stand for in public 
estimation ; and although public estimation does not make iden- 
tity, it is at least fairly strong evidence as regards identity. Could 
the Baptist denomination abandon adult baptism and remain 
Baptist? To a certain extent, yes. The denomination could 
cease, as it does in many congregations to-day, to insist on close 
communion and yet retain its identity. It could even make the 
question an open question, and unite with another denomination 
on the basis of the greater importance of not overlapping, etc. 
There is a proposal to unite the Arminian Methodists and the 
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Calvinist Presbyterians in Canada, to prevent overlapping in the 
West, though surely some means could be found of securing so 
desirable a result without yoking together two so incongruous 
elements. But further than this union on the basis of leaving 
adult baptism an open question, the denomination probably could 
not go. It could not admit that adult baptism was wrong, that 
paedo-baptism was right, without breaking so completely with its 
past that sympathy could not reach round the break. For it is 
essential to the identity of a denomination, as it is to the identity 
of an individual, that there should be no breach in sympathy with 
the past. The individual may indeed suffer violent change, may 
hate what once he loved and love what once he hated, may in 
short by process of conversion become a "new man" ; but still 
his past is his own past, with which he is in especial sympathy. 
At first he may think his identity is changed, but the sympathy 
reasserts itself. So in the history of denominations. The dis- 
ruption or secession seems to be final and irreparable, and the 
break with the past seems to create a great gulf. But time heals 
all breaches, and sympathy may once more reach round and ap- 
propriate the past. The individual, in\spite of changes of body, 
of opinion and belief, of character and conduct, can hardly, while 
memory lasts, destroy his identity ; and a denomination, while 
history is read, will find it hard to make such a decisive break 
with its past. Such breaks have occurred, as at the Reformation. 
It is true that the Reformation leaders never hesitated to claim 
their identity with the catholic and apostolic church, but they had 
to reach round a gap of centuries with which they had no sympathy. 
New denominations were formed at that time because there was 
such a breach of sympathy; and to most Protestants a re-union of 
their particular church with the Church of Rome would probably 
still mean a distinct break with their church's past, and therefore 
the destruction of their church's identity. It is this feeling which 
makes such re-union impossible. But short of making such a 
decisive breach with the past that sympathy "must cease, the 
identity of a denomination can apparently survive any change of 
doctrine or organization ; provided that the change is not made 
suddenly, and that it has been operative for a considerable time 
in the spirit before it is reduced to the letter of a formula. 
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The identity of a church resembles the identity of a political 
party. When the split in the Liberal party took place in 1886, it 
was almost an open question which section remained the Liberal 
party. Both appealed to the principles of the Liberal party, and 
both claimed to be the true exponents of those principles. But 
the Unionists, after a long effort to treat their rivals as mere Glad- 
stonians, had to recognize that the line of succession lay with the 
Home Rulers, who had managed to retain the party organization. 
It was the necessity of forming a new political organization that 
constituted the Unionists a separate party. Whether and how 
far the Unionists have retained their capacity for entering sym- 
pathetically into the history of the Liberal party — whether they 
can still say : this reform and that act of legislation was the work 
of our party — would not be easy to determine. The coalition 
with the Conservatives must have rendered the exercise of sym- 
pathy difficult to the rank and file. In the fiscal question a new 
principle of division has been introduced; and the Free Trade 
Unionists protest that the distinctive principle of the party has 
always been opposition to Irish home rule and that protection is 
an innovation with which the party as such has nothing to do. 
Mr. Chamberlain, who claims that the activity of the party need 
not be limited to one issue since it has power to adopt new prin- 
ciples, has captured the organization, and the Protectionist Union- 
ists, who have accepted the Conservative position of their Con- 
servative allies, will remain Unionists ; while the Free Trade 
Unionists, who probably represent that section that has remained 
Liberal as well as Unionist, retaining a sympathy with and ap- 
propriating to themselves the history of Liberalism, will once 
more be forced to constitute themselves a new party. 

In a church, as in a party, when a disruption or secession oc- 
curs that section which retains the organization regards itself, 
and is apt to be regarded as the years go by, as the church which 
has not changed. The innovation may really have been with 
them, but that is not the determining factor. It is not a question 
of mere majorities. The seceders may be in an actual majority ; 
but in the absence of representative church government, or even 
on account of' the anomalies of representative government, a 
minority may retain control. Under episcopal government it 
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might easily be so, and the state connection may also operate to 
give control to minorities. The seceding body may loudly claim 
that they alone represent the true principles of the church to which 
they belonged, but in public estimation they are simply sectaries 
and the church continues elsewhere. Even had the Protestant 
reformers been in an actual majority in the Catholic Church, 
they could not have remained the Catholic Church, for the organ- 
ization remained with the popes and cardinals. 

The continuous control of the organization is an important ele- 
ment in determining the continuous identity of a church, because 
the sympathies of the members naturally attach themselves to the 
organization. At times large numbers of men through their de- 
votion to principle rise superior to the natural ties of association 
and sympathy ; but in ordinary life, and for most men, it is the 
organization rather than the principle that attracts. Men belong 
to this church or to that church because they were born into it, 
because their fathers belonged to it, rather than because they have 
reasoned out the relative claims of conflicting denominations. 
The continuity of organization is therefore what we may call the 
external side of the identity of any institution, and of the church 
among others. It is, however, the external side only; the inner 
side is the possibility of sympathy with the history of the institu- 
tion, and of appropriating in a peculiar and personal manner the 
incidents of that history as one's own. The continuity of organ- 
ization is not absolutely essential, for the Protestant reformers 
who called the pope antichrist were able to reach round, so to 
speak, and appropriate the history of the early church as their 
own. Similarity of doctrine and opinion makes this sympathetic 
appropriation so much the more easy ; and since the Christian 
element is so much more important in a church's life than the de- 
nominational element, there is great scope for this sympathy. 
But just because of the admitted relative unimportance of the de- 
nominational element, a church may undergo very large changes of 
doctrine and creed without destroying its sympathy with its own 
past. So long as there is no decisive break with the past, no 
absolute denial of that which has been held to constitute the de- 
nomination, sympathy may continue and with sympathy identity. 

John Davidson. 
Torphins, Scotland. 



